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What Enamel Do You 
Specify? — 


Every architect pays particular attention 
to the quality of the finish produced with 
the enamel he has specified. For that 
reason he will specify only an enamel 
in which he has confidence and which 
he knows is dependable and durable 


MUNITIES 


Silkenwhite Enamel 


Is the choice of many of the foremost 
architects in the West. This is to be 
expected, since an architect who specifies 
it is assured of an enamel finish to which 
he may point with pride for years to come 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VV. P. FULLER & CO, 


Specialized Paint and Varnish Products 
for Every Purpose 
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SERVICE IN THE WEST 
IS THE SAME a 


BIG BROADSERVICE ‘3 
AS FURNISHED NATIONALLY \ 


poet, | 
) , i de : sie 
lh National service is large service. It means the ability to serve 
everywhere with all the efficiency and system made possible 
by a great organization. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are distributed throughout the Pacific Coast on 
the same service ideal as holds the entire manufacturing and sales organiza- 
tions to the top notch of efficiency. 


Seven hundred and fifty carloads of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures distributed 
annually throughout the Coast States, a big reserve stock in our warehouses and 
a representative at your call are details of our service facilities. 


Back of these are the six immense “Standard” Factories, forty years of manu- 
facturing experience and prestige of the “Standard” 
name. 


May our representative have an informal interview to 
acquaint you with the personality existant throughout 
“Standard” dealings. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Warehouses and Display Rooms: 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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FINISHED WITH anize 





SMITH & GREEN HEMIT UNION*HIGH SCHOOL, HEMIT, CAL. T. S. ALLEN 


Contracting Painters Architect 7 


AHL ZE 'NTERIOR 


FINISHES 


FINISHED 
WITH 





Kyanize is recognized by school and hospital authorities to produce the highest™standard of finish 
in Interior Finishes suitable for this class of work. 


Specification Book mailed to Architects on request 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, BOSTON, U. S. A. 


San Francisco Office and Warehouse: 311 California Street 
A. L. GREENE, Local Manager 
San Francisco J Los Angeles 
D. H. RHODES DISTRIBUTORS: SUNSET PAINT CO. 


Seattle Tacoma El Paso Portland 
CAMPBELL HDWE. & PAINT CO. W. J. HANSON & CO. RATHBUN-MIX CO. MILLER WALLPAPER & PAINT CO. 
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FINISHED WITH CONCRETO | 





O. J. HATCH SHOPS OF OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL JOHN J. DONOVAN H. HORNBOSTEL 
Contracting Painter OAKLAND, CAL. Architea Consulting Archited 


Exterior and 
Interior 


Finished with 





SOLE MAKERS THE MURALO CO. NEW YORK 


San Francisco Office: 311 California Street 
A. L. GREENE, Local Manager 


UPON REQUEST ONLY: Our representative will call upon architects interested in cement painting and waterproofing 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
SUNSET PAINT CO. DISTRIBUTORS: D. H. RHODES 
Seattle Portland Boise, Idaho Vancouver, B. C. Salt Lake City 


CAMPBELL HDW’E & MILLER WALLPAPER & SWEET-TELLER HARDWARE CO. A. RAMSAY & SON CO. BENNETT GLASS & 
PAINT CO. PAINT CO. PAINT CO. 
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You Know Many Residences Worth 


Improving 


There are many houses in every location 
that can be improved by remodeling like 
the one in this illustration. 

Good substantial frame residences built 
10 or 15 years ago, unattractive now, 
may be given the appearance of new 
stucco homes. 

The best way to improve the exterior of 
an old frame house is to overcoat it with 


Ano-Jurn 
Corrugated Metal Lath 


It goes right on the weather boards and is self-furring, 
avoiding the extra labor of putting on furring strips. 
~< Ask for information on overcoating. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Member Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 











974 OLD COLONY BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Residence of Mr. P. J. Muller 


Henry C. Smith Architect 


EQUIPPED With 


PITCHER 


DISAPPEARING DOORS 
ADJUSTABLE HANGERS 
and PATENTED FRAMES 


Y  TTITLLen ied 


ese 


Pitcher Disappearing Doors in- 
stalled in 5!4-inch partitions. No 
extra thickness of wall required. 
Specify Sliding Doors in place of 
Swinging Doors. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





NATIONAL MILL & LUMBER CO. 324 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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HEATH & GOVE, Architects NEW LINCOLN PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
Tacoma, Wash. 


A. GEHRI & CO., Roofers 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
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HE flat portion of the roof of this building is covered with 125 
J squares of “TARGET AND ARROW?” roofing tin, laid over wood 

strips or battons to secure a ribbed effect. Repeated selection of 
= this brand of tin for use on monumental school buildings of this kind 
= is good evidence of the high reputation this old-time, hand-made pro- 
duct enjoys, based on nearly a century of service. 


IC 


TARGET “ARROW 


DAWES Y& (UWYY 
REGIST ) 
Sold through all leading << ) 
jobbers on the PRADE MAN 
Pacific Coast Na TA vO CO. 
and direct from PHILADELPHIA 


warehouse stock 





Facsimile of Trade Mark 
stamped on each sheet 


Trade marks and stamping on each box 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO, gi. car sun Francine J. A. DRUMMOND 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Stocks carried at San Francisco, 


~ Pacific Coast Representative 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland actif F 


Established in Philadelphia in 1810 245 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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CLAWSON SCHOOL, Oakland, Cal. JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architect 
THE 


Matt Glazed Terra Cotta | 


USED IN THE FACADES OF THIS BUILDING 
WAS EXECUTED BY 


N. CLARK @© SONS 


Office, 116 NATOMA ST., SAN FRANCISCO Factory, WEST ALAMEDA, CAL. 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. = Northern Clay maaeeny 


L ieee ARCHITECTURAL 
anascape TERRA COTTA 


Made to your order in 
color and de sign 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


Engineers 





141 Powell Street San Francisco 


AUBURN, WASHINGTON 
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H. A. KLYCE PORTER SCHOOL, ALAMEDA, CAL. CARL WERNER AND CHAS. E. J. ROGERS 
Contractor Associate Architects 


Faced with Richmond Red 
Pressed Brick 


Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co. United Materials Company 


402-414 FROST BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 5 CROSSLEY BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Distributors for Northern California 





Distributors for Southern California 
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Have you received a copy of 
“Varnish Specifications” 

It is invaluable to architects. 
May we send you a copy? 


ARCHITECT 


ARCHITECTURAL 
FINISHES 


Liquid Granite is recognized by the world’s 
leading architects as the best floor varnish obtain- 


able. 


Not only as a floor varnish has it found favor, for 
on the trim work of hospitals, schools and apartment 
buildings it is found to be unexcelled. 


It is remarkably durable and will not chip, crack 
nor turn white. “The best varnish known is named 
from a stone.” 


Many architects influence their clients to 
specify Luxeberry White Enamel, for they know the 
result will please the most exacting. It’s pristine 
whiteness lends much to enhance the beauty of an 
architectural masterpiece. Luxeberry White Enamel 
can be modified to ivory and three shades of gray. 


Luxeberry Wall Finish will produce a soft 
velvety surface which can be washed without injury 
to the finish. It is by far more sanitary than wall 
paper and can be secured in shades that are more 
beautiful than the finest imported papers. Many of 
our largest hotels and office buildings are finished 
throughout with Luxeberry Wall Finish. 


BERRY BROTH ER’ 
orld:s Largest Varnish Makers 
DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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The Educational Function of School Archit 


By C. E. RUGH, Professor of Education University of California 


HE greatest resources of the community, of the 

State, of the nation, are the children. They are 

the greatest assets, but they may become the 
greatest liabilities. All the gain in health and wealth, 
in art and science, in morals and religion, if saved at 
all, must be preserved and conserved through the 
children. They may waste all these gains. Not only 
so; most of the diseases, vices and crimes are per- 
petuated through the children. If the ranks of 
evil-doers were not recruited from children, most 
diseases, vices and crimes would die out in one short 
generation. 

The process by which society conserves its gains is 
education. The formal organization of education is 
the school. The material means of the school is the 
school plant, consisting of the grounds, buildings and 
material equipment. 


School architecture is often thought of as_ being 


concerned only with the buildings, but no trained 


architect so considers it. A real school architect is 
interested in the whole plant. He is interested in the 
grounds, the buildings, and the physical equipment, 
but this interest is subordinate and determined by 
the welfare of the children. 

A sehool is the most general and most complex 
institution in the community. There are more lines 
of interest and influence centering in the school than 
in any other organization in the community. For this 
reason the purchase of a school site and erection and 
equipment of school buildings are of great importance 
and interest. The selfish persons and organizations 
of a community are moved to seek gratification of 
their greed or to seek special privileges. For these 
very same reasons the occasion for providing a com- 
munity with adequate school facilities becomes an 
opportunity for educating the whole community in 
their rights and duties concerning education. This 
achievement can be accomplished, however, only by 
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wise educational and civic 
leadership. 

A school plant is an ex- 
pression of public opinion. 
It expresses the commun- 
itv’s interest, faith and 
intelligence concerning edu- 
cation. It may aid real ar- 
chitects and good citizens in 
combatting the machinations 
of selfish interests to point 
out what the school plant is 
not. 

A school building is not a 
monument or memorial to 
the architect, contractor, 
hoard of education or super- 
visors. These persons are 
public servants. It is bad 
taste, to say the least, for 
these servants to take their 
employers’ money to put 
their Own names or faces or 
busts on these public build- 
ings. <A building 
ought not to be an exhibit 
of any private opinion or 
theory of any individual. It 
ought not to be made to con- 
form to the opinions or de- 
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sires of a small fraction of 
the community unless the 
fraction stands for the pub- 
lic welfare as crystallized in 
law. And in these cases the 
minority can meet the ma- 
jority by recourse to school 
and State authorities. 

A school plant is not le- 
gitimately a means of a real 
estate boom. The buildings 
‘annot be equally near very 
many of the children. The 
democratic principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest 
number ought to rule. In 
cities this principle requires 
the board of education to 
take account of the direction 
in which the city is being 
populated. 

In ‘the last analysis, the 
publie school plant is made 
to serve all the interest of 
all the children of all the 
people. If the community 
so thinks of the school plant 
and seeks a wise and real 
school architect, it may pro- 


(Continued on page 222 
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The Architect As a Collaborator in School Surveys 


By JOHN J. DONOVAN, Oakland, Cal. 


N reading the ‘‘Building Situation and Medical 

Inspection,’’ Report of the School Survey of the 

City and County of Denver, Colorado, by Prof. 
Lewis M. Terman, Ph. D., Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, the architect or educator familiar with the 
basie principles governing modern school house design 
and construction is impressed with the complete thor- 
oughness of the investigation, the keen observatory 
powers of the author 
and his ability to re- 
eord his findings. It 
seems hardly credita- 
ble that a worker out- 
side of the architeec- 
tural and mechanical 
engineering profession 
could possess such a 
fund of information 
so necessary in the 
practice of these two 
professions, and ac- 
quired only after an 
extended experience; 
yet the architect and 
the engineer will learn 
much in Dr. Terman’s 
report on how not to 
build a school by fol- 
lowing the numerous 
salient criticisms of 





school surveys and as an assistance in examining 
plans for new school building. 

We might venture on the thin ice of suggestion, 
however, by observing that little or no comment was 
made regarding the merits of the architecture of the 
buildings. To the indifferent-minded layman this fea- 
ture of a survey is of minor importance, and to others 
it is a very secondary consideration; but to those who 
realize the great edu- 
cational and economic 
value to the State, and 
the refining influence 
not only upon the stu- 
dents attending the 
school, but upon the 
community as well, of 
well-designed publie 
buildings of good taste 
in ecdémposition and 
materials, this fune- 
tion of a school survey 
and of school building 
is complementary to 
the technical side of 
the problem. 

This may be debata- 
ble, but all contro- 
versy is closed by re- 
‘alling the principle 


<aanlgphioneon t MAIN ENTRANCE, McKINLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, CAL. ~ se ra ve how 
the plan, arrangement, sige -s niin. dane veautiful such an in- 
construction, lighting 


orientation, heating. ventilation, sanitation, and the 
many other component parts of the school building, 
all of which are carefully analyzed and criticised. And 
the value of the report lies in the constructive recom- 
mendations offered as replacements to the faults found 
in the work under observation. 

The writer of this article heartily recommends that 
this report be given a prominent place in every archi- 
tect’s and school man’s library as a reference for 
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stitution may be, or 
how great an esthetic influence it may have, it is more 
or less a failure unless its plan and details fully meet 
the requirements of its purpose, namely, that of hous- 
ing in order to teach and to learn under the most 
efficacious conditions. 

Success in this field of architecture is dependent 
entirely upon a sincere desire that every technical 
problem of the whole be first solved before attempting 
the exterior architectural composition, although we all 
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FRONT ELEVATION, McKINLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 
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FRONT ELEVATION, WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 


know how both lead and fit into each other. Ultimate 
success cannot be attained any other way nor by the 
absence of such a spirit. 

Hence, the most exacting hard-boiled utilitarian will 
not deny the soundness of the premises taken to plead 
for better architecture in our schools and for a wider 
collaboration between the school man and the architect. 

It may be that Dr. Terman found so many faults in 
the schools of Denver that the architecture counted 
for naught, and that is exactly its value, judging from 
his report of the prevailing conditions. On the other 
hand, let us assume that a similar survey would bring 
to light a group of schools measuring up to the re- 
quirements for educational work; would it not be of 
added value to the report to have a criticism of the 
good or ill effects of their architecture, so that a com- 
munity, aye, and the architect, might know whether 
they were traveling in a rut or in a broad and pro- 
eressive way? Many of the recently published photo- 
graphs of both high and elementary schools, built 
within even the last few years, prompt this suggestion. 
It is apparent that the rule requiring at least twenty 
per cent of floor 
area in glass area £0... 
has so thoroughly i ee 7 | 
obsessed the arehi- — 
tects that their 
buildings have a 
most forbidding 
appearance, In 
faet, the photo- 
graphs of the fin- 
ished work indicate 
very little effort if 
any to accomplish 
anything more (5, 
than to provide SEF 
sufficient light to £ 
the interior, This 
is particularly true 
of the school build- 
ings of the Middle 
West, which have 
come to our notice 
and observation. 





FLOOR, PLAN, BROADMOOR, SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 


The community which today is part and parcel of the 
school has been woefully neglected. In many States, 
particularly Ohio, the laws governing the construction 
of schools are so drastically rigid, and in many in- 
stances rigid in the wrong direction, that the cost of 
school buildings is entirely out of proportion to the 
results attained. 

In Ohio, the School Building Code was passed by 
the State Legislature shortly after the disastrous Col- 
lingwood fire, where more than one hundred and 
eighty children lost their lives. In consequence ‘of 
this hasty legislation, the code would indicate that the 
succeeding generations must endure eyesore punish- 
ments from the barren, prison-like monuments as 
reminders of the laxity and shortsightedness of those 
that preceded them. Lest there be any misunder- 
standing, let me say that safety first, last and all the 
time is the course to follow, but with intelligence, 
training and understanding of the problem, safety 
ought to be had without botching up the remaining 
parts of the problem. 

Should our State ever incorporate in its statutes 
a school building 
law, it is the ear- 
nest hope that the 
school man, the 
architect, the eivil 
and mechanical 
; engineer will be 
called in to delib- 
“erate on its draft 
for flexibility as 
well as for safety. 
And the Lord 
knows that such 
a comprehensive 
statute is very 
much needed. 

The Committee 
on Standardization 
of Schools of the 
National Education 
Association, of 
which the writer 
is a member, has 
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One of the Freehand Drawing Rooms, Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, Cal. Typewriting Class Room, Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, Cal. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architect H. HORNBOSTEL, Consulting Architea JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architea H. HORNBOSTEL. Consulting Archite@ 
mapped out a tentative program, including the study Greatly is it to be desired that the more eapable 
of school building codes with the intention of making men of the architectural profession turn their endeav- 
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McKINLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, CAL. JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architect 


recommendations and suggestions for just such regu- ors to this field of work. For with such an entry of 
lations. 


men of culture, refined taste and ability to master 





One of the Cooking Rooms, Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, Cal. 
JOHN j. DONOVAN, Architect H. HORNBOSTEL, Consulting Architect 


Costume Designing Class, Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, Cal. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architect H. HORNBOSTEL, Consulting Architea 
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details, and of architectural ability, will great im- 
provements follow. A new spirit, vital to education 
and society in general will be felt and will make for 
advancement in this world of ours which is ever 
struggling to lift itself up and out of the bondage of 
the trite and hackneyed repetitions of half-baked 
thoughts and unskilled executions. 

Surely the men of the educational world will wel- 
come the architect as a co-worker and collaborator in 
the survey of a school district. Such a union will 
mean much for the complete report. It will lead on 
to more light on the wisdom exercised in publie expen- 
ditures. It will bring the architect closer to the 
school. His understanding of its functions and work- 
ings will be improved and made clearer, and the world 
will profit by this increased knowledge. The fairness 
and truth of his eriticisms, based above pettiness or 
self-importance, will serve to enlighten not only those 
whose work he passes on, but those who have similar 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


problems to solve, including the school man. and last, 
hut not least, the world will be that much better off. 


The Educational Function of School 
Architecture 
(Continued from page 217) 
duce grounds, buildings and equipment that will be- 
come efficient means of daily reminding the children of 
the community’s fine desires and interest in them. 
The utility, stability and beauty of the buildings 
and grounds may become the means of developing the 
tastes of the children of the community. The har 
mony, proportion, symmetry, ornament and color of a 
beautiful school plant daily impressed upon the plastic 
mind and body of the children develop standards of 
judgment. If the school teachers and the community 
are conscious of these important means and make the 
right use of them, they become means also of develop- 
ing community consciousness, civic pride and good 
citizenship. 
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PROPOSED NEW HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
PROPOSED NEW HIGH SCHOOL FOR SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN CLASS ROOM BUILDING 


ELKO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL. ELKO, NEVADA 
C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN J. DONOVAN. ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


OAK PARK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SACRAMENTO CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


PROPOSED CHICO HIGH SCHOOL, CHICO, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR, AND PLOT PLAN 


OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT H. HORNBOSTEL. CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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NORTH VIEW OF SHOPS 


OAKLAND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 


JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 


H. HORNBOSTEL. CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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CLAWSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 





JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 
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EMERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN AND JOHN GALEN HOWARD. ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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LOCKWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN AND LEWIS P. HOBART, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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SANTA FE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 
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WM. B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


MAIN ENTRANCE 


BRYAN MULLANPHY SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WM. B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT 














School Buildings of St - Louis, Mo. 


By WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 


HE typical grammar school buildings of St. Louis 

are represented in the Bryan-Mullanphy and the 

Laclede schools, plans of which are presented 
herewith. The buildings, always limited to a height 
of two stories, upon which are distributed its class 
rooms, are of the open or ‘‘K’’ type plan, generally 
set upon broad terraces, with their ground or base- 
ment floor abundantly lighted, and opening directly 
upon the playground. The buildings, except in the 
case of the smaller units, contain from twenty to 


ee M4 || 
oe 


=. pace | 


only, is five feet three inches wide and sixteen feet 
long. It contains the hooks for the pupils’ wraps and 
a built-in rack for umbrellas. 

The main corridor is generally 
sixteen feet wide, and receives outside light for a 
considerable part of its length; the secondary corri- 
dors are never less than eight feet wide and invariably 
have outside light. 

Three or more stairways are provided in the larger 
buildings; they are generally of reinforced concrete 


fourteen feet to 
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BRYAN MULLANPHY SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WM. B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT 


twenty-four class rooms, a_ kindergarten, which is 
always the equivalent of two class rooms, a_ princi- 
pal’s office, a teachers’ rest room, and an emergency 
room, or clinic; two gymnasiums, two play rooms, 
manual training and domestic science room, and the 
necessary space for the heating and ventilating appa- 
ratus, fuel, and room for the janitors; if in the con- 
gested districts, shower-bath rooms for both boys and 
girls are also included in the equipment. 

The rooms are twenty-four feet wide and 
thirty-two feet six inches long. They will accommo- 
date fifty pupils each; are unilaterally lighted, and 
provided with natural slate blackboards and_ book- 
The wardrobe, which opens on class room 


class 


cases. 
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construction, five feet wide, and are located in relation 
to the class rooms to give maximum ease for 
and circulation. 

Two or more entrances are provided directly to the 
first floor, with additional entrances to the ground 
floor opening directly upon the playgrounds. 

The general toilets are placed upon the ground floor 
in well-lighted rooms, lined with white enameled 
brick; and, to minimize stair climbing, toilets for both 
sexes are placed upon the class-room floors, each pro- 
vided with a limited number of fixtures; janitors’ 
broom closets with slop sinks are also provided on 
each floor. When school baths are provided, they are 
placed on the ground floor in well-lighted, enameled 


egress 


(Continued on Page 265) 








The Landscape Improvement of School Grounds 


N this great State 

of California, which 

nature has so abun- 
dantly supplied with 
a wealth of resources 
and so much beautiful 
natural scenery, it 
would be reasonable 
to expect that every 
phase of civic life 
would be found devel- 
oping in its own ideal 
environment. Strange 
as it may appear, 
however, the great 
amount of seenie 
wealth which nature 
in a most generous 
mood so lavishly be- 
stowed upon this fair 
State, has not made us 
appreciate fully the 
wsthetic or practical 
value of lands¢cape 
heauty as it should 


exist around the ‘‘homes of men.’’ 
In many sections of California, this scenic beauty 


By PROF. J. W. GREGG, University of California 





View Showing Covered Play Space, McKinley Elementary School, San Leandro, Cal. 


JOHN J. DONOVAN, Architect 


so frequently testify. 


TYPICAL ELEMENTARY CLASS RCOM, CLAWSON SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 


JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 


has not been con- 
served, but totally de- 
stroyed to permit of a 
rapid economic devel- 
opment. In other parts 
where nature was less 
generous, we have not 
sought to create that 
landscape wealth so 
essential to the health, 
happiness and pros- 
perity of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Our forefathers in 
New England, while 
facing problems in- 
volving their very 
existence, did not neg- 
lect the development 
of their home grounds 
or the improvement 
of their village streets, 
as the beautiful old 
colonial gardens and 
stately American elms 


The love for beautiful gardens 
and well-developed home grounds, which were such 
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259 
intimate parts of their 
lives in the mother 
country, continued to 
manifest itself, and 
not until the struggle 
for an independent na- 
tional life began, did 
the spirit of progress 
in landscape garden- 
ing begin to wane. 
Later, as economic 
conditions began to 
improve and the peo- 
ple became more pros- 
perous, there was a 
renewal of interest in 
better home surround- 
ings and general civic 
development. 

There were new and 
unimproved sections 
of this country, how- 
ever, which in turn 
were destined to pass 
through the usual pio- 
neer stage, but which 
were not so fortunate 


scape improvement of 
that section was lost 
to others. The Span 
ish Padres in the early 
days of California 
established gardens 
around the missions, 
but with the advent of 
the white settler and 
the ‘‘days of °49,’’ the 
influence of these gar- 
dens ceased to. exist 
and they have never 
since been important 
factors in the land- 
scape gardening of the 
State. 

In the early days of 
California, ‘‘gold’’ 
Was in many ¢ases the 
sole object in life, and 
the wandering pros 
peetor had little 
thought or need for 
anything else. While 
the rancher —the tru- 
est home-builder of 





as New England, be- Forty-Fifth Street Entrance, Oakland Technical School, Oakland, Cal. the nation found 
ecause @o lo n i a | life JOHN J. DONOVAN, Arctited H. HORNBOSTEL, Consulting Architea 


himself in a new, un 
developed part of the country, possessed of nothing 
but his most personal belongings and with no thought, 


with many of its cherished traditions had ceased to 
exist and the influence it had exerted over the land- 
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ASSEMBLY HALL, McKINLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECT 
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ELEVATION OF DORMITORY BUILDING, ELKO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ELKO, NEV. 
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C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECTS 


time or money for the improvement of his home 
environment. The years of toil and pioneering, 
however, have brought improved economic condi- 
tions, the necessities of life have been provided for 
or are more easily attained, and we can now turn 
our attention to some of the comforts and pleasures 
of life, with the realization that many of the real 
pleasures and even luxuries do not always 


require 
vast sums of money to enjoy. 


What have in the past 
heen considered expensive luxuries are now recog- 
nized as most valuable 
factors in the upbuild- 
ing of any individual 
or community. We 
are now noticing a 
growing and _ wide- 
spread interest in 
landscape gardening 
as it deals with the 
improvement of home 
grounds, school 
grounds, public parks 
and numerous other 
phases of civic or city 
life. Especially should communities be concerned 
with the proper improvement of the grounds  sur- 
rounding those ‘*school homes’’ which the children 
of this State spend so large a portion of their young 
lives, and at an age when surroundings count so much 
in the upbuilding of their mental, moral and physical 
fiber. If the ‘‘school home’’ is to compete with the 
temptations around about the growing child, it must 
be fortified with every excellent condition obtainable. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington, has truly said: ‘*Tradition has decreed 
that the home of sovereignty shall be beautiful in its 
structure and setting. The palaces and estates of 





kings registered this custom among Europeans. How 
shall America, with local self-government and popular 
sovereignty, express its reverence for law and liberty! 
More than any other place, the publie school is the 
seat of American sovereignty! It is the one institu- 
tion that is visible to every citizen. The American 
counterpart of the Kuropean palace and estate is the 
American public school and school grounds. Let us 
make the schools of America as beautiful as they can 
be made—fine, genial places, where children will be 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN, DORMITORIES, ELKO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ELKO, NEV. 
C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECTS 


glad to work and citizens pleased to congregate for 
every neighborly purpose. Let every community learn 
from architect and landscape designer what can be 
done to make the intellectual and civic home of young 
American citizens expressive of the finest ideals we 
have of living. The example and influence will not 
be lost. Growing youth will carry new ideals of 
order and tidiness and beauty into their working 
lives.’’ 

During the last quarter century, the spirit of prog- 
ress in the improvement of the architecture and 
te sical surroundings of our public schools in gen- 

‘ral has greatly manifested itself. School architecture 
has improved wonder- 
fully in the larger 
towns and cities of the 
State, but can we say 
as much concerning 
the landscape devel- 
opment of school 
grounds? In the ma- 
jority of cases, condi- 
tions are not materi- 
ally better than they 
were twenty-five years 
ago. We often regret 


» » i that school grounds 
ean aa are not larger and 
MAIN FLOOR PLAN, DORMITORIES, ELKO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ELKO, NEV. 


C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECTS 


more beautiful, there- 
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CLAREMONT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CAL. 

JOHN J. DONOVAN AND W. D. REED. ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 

by conforming to improved architecture and provid- 

ing the numerous elements of equipment in modern 
life. 

One of the first problems that should receive more 





MAIN FLOOR PLAN, GYMNASIUM AUDITORIUM, ELKO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ELKO, NEV. 
C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN |. DONOVAN, ARCHITECTS 


serious consideration by school trustees is that which 
concerns the size and location of school grounds. <A 
site should be chosen—other conditions being satisfac- 
tory—that is as centrally located as possible in order 
that distances may be 
shortened to accom- 
modate the largest 
number of children. 
The land should be 
reasonably level in its 
natural contour, as 
little or no grading 
will then be required 
to establish satisfac- 
tory play areas or 
care for other fea- 
tures that are more 
difficult to locate on 
rough, irregular sur- 
faces. Baseball, ten- 
nis, basketball and 
other desirable games 
are played with great- 
er satisfaction and 





pleasure on level grounds, while problems of irrigation 
in connection with ornamental plantings or school 
gardens are less difficult of solution. School grounds 
that are comparatively level are maintained at less 
expense, present a 
much better appear- 
ance, and permit of a 
more economic and 
pleasing development. 
The time is past when 
land which has been 
condemned for other 
purposes, because of 
its poor location, poor 
soil or rough contour, 
should be purchased 
for school use. The 
=< low cost of such land 
is usually the deter- 
mining factor, but. it 
proves to be the most expensive in the end if an ideal 
development is wanted. 

Besides being poorly located, many school grounds 
are entirely too small. Such areas not only fail to 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, CLASS ROOM BUILDING, ELKO COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, ELKO, NEV. 


C. W. DICKEY AND JOHN J. DONOVAN, ARCHITECTS 
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U STREET ELEVATION 


provide for the modern requirements of the school 
proper, but for the civic needs of the community as 
well. The time has arrived when the sehool may 
properly become the civie center of civie life, and as 
such, it should be equipped with sufficient land to 
provide for all the needs of a progressive community. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 

It is now generally acknowledged that children must 
play and that the playground is an absolute necessity, 
a little world, with its own problems and interests, in 
which are taught tact, management, leadership, quick- 
ness of thought and action, and many other sterling 
qualities of which the coming generations will have 
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great need. For this reason, if no other, school 
grounds should be of sufficient size to provide for all 
the larger as well as the smaller games and athletic 
sports that boys and girls delight in. 

School grounds should be large enough to permit 
of the building being located far enough back from 
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the road that the noise and dust from passing’ traffic 
will not become a nuisance. <A_ pleasing landscape 
approach and setting for the building are a most valu- 
able asset. They indicate the progressiveness of the 
district, and, above all, are attractive rather than 
repelling to the school children. Youth is quick to 
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recognize and respond to the influence of ‘‘beauty’’ 
in the form of trees, shrubs, vines and other land- 
scape material, and the larger the grounds, the greater 
the opportunity for making them attractive. The 
problem of maintenance, with respect to cultivation 
and irrigation, has often determined to a_ certain 
extent the size of school grounds and the amount 
of landscape improvement. This problem is easily 
solved, however, when a co-operative spirit is devel- 
oped among trustees, parents, teachers and students. 

Little satisfactory development can take place or 
a half acre. One acre is small enough, and three to 
five acres are not considered too much for the school 
that has seventy-five or one hundred children, who 
must be provided with baseball, tennis, basketball and 
other play spans. Land values are constantly increas- 
ing, and it is safe to predict they will never be lower. 
It should be considered good business, therefore, to 
acquire more land than may be needed immediately, 
in order to provide for future needs. 

The development of school grounds is influenced 
also by their exposure and shape; good light at all 
times, sun during the winter months and protection 
from severe prevailing winds are three very impor- 
tant factors to be considered in selecting and improv- 
ing school property. The orientation and shape of 
the grounds should determine the location of all build- 
ings, play areas, windbreaks and other mass plantings, 
in order that the maximum of utility, convenience, 
comfort and beauty may be obtained. 

Long, narrow pieces of land necessitate a different 
arrangement of features from those that are square 
or triangular in shape. Irregular-shaped grounds are 
difficult to develop economically or wsthetically, while 
those that are square or in the form of broad rectan- 
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gles offer much better opportunities for a systematic 
arrangement of all features. Desirable distant views, 
water supply and sanitation are other important fae- 
tors that should be considered in connection with 
orientation when selecting the school site, because 
they may influence materially the whole design. A 
site having a warm south or southeast exposure, and 
a contour which permits of good surface drainage 
during the rainy season, is generally considered ideal. 

Walks and drives are not in themselves very orna- 
mental and good ones are most expensive to construct. 
They are more or less necessary, in order that the 
principal features of the grounds may be _ readily 
accessible. They may add or detract from the whole 
design, however, as they are properly or improperly 
located, or as they approach the extreme in number 
and width. On small grounds, or when the building 
is close to the road, one entrance with a= straight 
single or double walk usually looks better and is most 
serviceable. When the grounds are large and_ the 
building is located farther back from the main road, 
more than one entrance may be required and the road 
or walk laid out in easy, graceful curves. The num 
ber, width and arrangement of walks and drives will 
depend, of course, upon the location of the features 
they are to serve and the amount of traffie they will 
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be required to care for. <A 
provided and so located as to facilitate the delivery 
of fuel and other supplies, and to make horse sheds, 
harns or garden areas easily accessible. Walks and 
drives are usually too numerous, too wide, and poorly 
located, with the result that they are very conspicuous 
and costly features. The principal walk from the road 
to the building may be from six to ten feet in width. 
In some cases, however, the architectural lines of the 
main entrance of the building may require the walk 
to be wider for the sake of appearance. Minor walks 
may be from three to five feet, according to the num- 
ber of children that might be expected to use them at 
one time. Service drives may be as narrow as eight 
feet. Ten feet is much better, however, and twelve 


service drive should be 


if 
. 
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healthy games boys and girls delight in. The boys’ 
play area should contain a baseball diamond, basket- 
ball and handball courts, and some kind of a running 
track, no matter how small, or if nothing more than 
a straightway. Provisions should also be made for 
high and broad jumping and, possibly, volleyball. 
Nowadays girls are indulging in all of the above- 
mentioned games, but more especially basketball, vol- 
leyball and tennis. Therefore, a girls’ play area 
which will provide for these games must be located. 
The boys’ playground is usually the largest, due in 
part to the greater area required for baseball. It 
should be separated, nevertheless, from the girls’ area 
by some spparcntly natural line of demarcation, such 


as a walk, drive, line of trees, hedge, fence or per- 
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or fifteen may be under some conditions. 
It is impossivle to establish any definite widths for 
walks and drives that would meet the requirements 
of every school. Good judgment has to be exercised 
ease and the principal factors of utility and 
heauty thoroughly considered. 


necessary 


in every 


The main walk, and perhaps some others neat 
building, should be permanently constructed con- 
erete or brick, in order that they may furnish a clean, 
solid surface under all weather conditions and be less 
expensive maintain. Gravel, crushed rock or dirt 
walks are never satisfactory and are expensive to 
Inaintain in even a reasonable condition. They may 
he used for the less important walks, however, and for 
drives and playground surfaées. 

As previously stated, 
an absolute necessity. 


the 


to 


playgrounds are considered 
Children must play, and school 


erounds should be designed to provide for all the 


gola. Tennis is a very popular game with all children 
and it is usually advisable to locate 
courts where either boys or girls may 
of them. Where there are a number of very small 
children in the school, a third play area must be 
located which will contain swings, seesaws, sand-boxes, 
slides, etc. The location of the various play areas, 
mentioned above, must be made with due respect to 


one or more 
make free use 


an economic division of the land, protection from 
severe winds, orientation, supervision, safety, and 
last, but not least, beauty. In the majority of eases 


a good dirt surface for play areas will give as much 
satisfaction as more expensive types, especially if they 
ean be crowned slightly to care for surface drainage 
during the winter months. Sometimes, however, 
gravel or fine crushed rock and oil will be found very 
desirable. 
Gardening in different forms is now 


being taught 
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in many schools and this work should be provided for 
where the soil is good and where the area will not 
be unsightly when not in use. Often a tool house, 
lath house and frames will be needed, and they should 
be located in harmony with other surrounding fea- 
tures. The area should be inclosed by a hedge or 
good wire fence, over which roses and ornamental 
vines may be grown. This latter recommendation 
applies to the school property as a whole. A good 
substantial woven-wire fence, well painted and over- 
grown with attractive vines, not only adds materially 
to the appearance of the whole scheme, but protects 
all interior features as well. 

Trees, shrubs, vines, annual and herbaceous plants 
may now be considered as the necessary ornamental 
material with which the skeleton of the whole plan is 
clothed and beautified. Many people have a tendency 
to think of plants as the whole of landscape, and land- 
scape gardening as that practice which considers only 
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the screening of low objects. They should never be 
scattered promiscuously as individual specimens over 
a large area, and should never be planted in regularly 
defined beds in the center of lawn areas or where they 
will interfere in any way with general playground 
features. They also serve as ‘‘facings’’ for tree 
groups and as ‘‘filler material’? in windbreaks or 
larger screen plantings. Vines are useful in covering 
fences, lunch houses, pergolas and trellises. Even the 
appearance of the school building may often be im- 
proved by some kind of vine growth. Annual and 
herbaceous plants may be used in shrubbery borders 
and in many other situations where they will give that 
trace of color so pleasing to the eye. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the uses which dif 
ferent kinds of plants may be put to, the desirable 
effects they ean produce, or 


the service they can 
render. 


They not only possess an wsthetie value, but 
an economic value as well, which is hard to state in 
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their propagation, planting and care. Landscape gar- 
dening in the light of modern thought and practice is 
an art which seeks to arrange the surface of the land 
and all elements on the surface for human use, habita- 
tion and convenience, and enjoyment, in such a way 
as to create a beautiful picture or composition, pos- 
sessing all the economic and exsthetie qualities of an 
organized whole. 

Plants of various kinds, however, are most impor- 
tant elements in the majority of landseapes and more 
of them should be used in the embellishment of school 
grounds. Nothing adds more to the beauty or utility 
of such areas than a good collection of judiciously 
arranged and well-grown trees and shrubs. Trees 
may be planted in such a way as not only to frame 
the school building, but to preserve desirable distant 
views. They may also serve to check severe winds, 
objectionable views and furnish shade, if 
needed. Ornamental shrubs in variety may be planted 
around the base of the school building, at intersections 
of walks or drives, in out-of-the-way corners, and for 
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the terms of money. Here in California, with sueh 
a wide range of climatie and soil conditions, and a 
most extensive flora, both native and exotic, there is no 
reason why our school grounds should not be the best 
developed and the most beautiful of any in America. 
To accomplish all this, however, each problem has to 
be studied in a systematic and business-like way, and 
definite plans prepared in advance. 

Plans for the economic and xsthetic development of 
school grounds are just as essential as architectural 
plans which govern the design of a building. Without 
plans, the maximum of utility, convenience, comfort 
and beauty cannot be obtained in the development of 
school grounds. Such plans should be prepared even 
though it may take several vears to carry them out 
in all details. One year the walks and drives may be 
put in, the next year some of the planting may be 
done, and so on as finances permit, until at last the 
completed scheme will be one to be proud of, because 
everything will have been provided for in the most 
useful and beautiful way. 
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Editorial. 


OTHING could illustrate the recent progress of school 
| architecture more clearly than this series of “School 
Numbers.” A few years ago it would have been im- 
possible to collect enough material of merit for even a 
single issue; even now the examples that are worthy of pro- 
duction are few as compared to the amount of work being 





is conclusive proof of incapacity. If, however, his work has 
been done intelligently and well, then he has proven himself 
capable of learning the lessons that experience teaches. 

Mr. John J. Donovan, to whose work this issue is largely 
devoted, is an architect of this latter type. When appointed 
in charge of the school work of the City of Oakland, he had 
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done. The former lack of progress was largely the result of 
conditions peculiar to school architecture, and those primarily 
responsible are the school officials themselves. 

man of taste usually builds a tasteful house, while a man 
of stupid ideas and poor taste usually manages to inject that 
stupidity and lack of taste into the work done for him, even 
if he accidentally acquires the services of a good architect. 
llowever, he is almost certain to select an architect for other 
reasons than his architee- 
tural ability. To him the 
prattle of the specialist 
especially appeals, as it 
deals with things which 
are within his understand- 
ing. This is all as true of 
the school official as of any 
other client. 

School work has been 
largely limited to certain 
self-styled — specialists, 
adepts in the art of han- 
dling school officials, but 
too often of mediocre abil- 
itv as architects. 

Talk of specialism in 
architecture is usually 
“bunk” used to bolster up 
mediocrity. After all, 
school architecture 1s ar- 
chitecture, and its prob- 
lems primarily —architec- 
tural. Technical details, 
however essential, are immeasurably less important than 
heauty of design or logical and well- proportioned planning. 

We do not wish to deery experience in school work, but do 
wish to point out that the mere fact of having done work is 
not to one’s credit. While one failure need not necessarily 
condemn a man, the faet that he has failed again and again 
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had no experience as a school architect. He chose as associ- 
ates in a portion of this first work a number of able architects. 

Mr. Donovan was particularly fortunate in that he was 
able to avail himself of the knowledge of a man who had 
spent a great many vears in directing school work, Mr. 
MeClymonds, Superintendent of Schools of the City of Oak- 
land. With his assistance he quickly mastered the technical 
requirements necessary to make up the complete and success- 
ful school. These require- 
ments are based upon the 
organization of the schooi 
system itself, and form the 
elements which the archi- 
tect of ability must use in 
producing his plan and 
design. 

Since that time Mr. 
Donovan has built a large 
number of suce essful 
school buildings. While 
the results have varied, the 
sincerity of purpose and 
endeavor to reach the best 
architectural result are al- 
Ways apparent. 

While we do not con- 
sider that he has yet 
reached the point which he 
hopes and intends to reach 
in his work, he is evolving 
a system of school design 
that is always bringing 
him closer to his goal. We wish to emphasize the fact that, 
while Mr. Donovan has made a close and successful study of 
the technical details of his problem, he has not allowed these 
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details to come so close to his field of vision as to cut off 


from view that still more important essential—architecture. 
JoHN BAKEWELL, JR. 
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In response to your demands for a PACIFIC one-piece 


built-in bath tub, we announce the Sierra. 


It has no feet—rests directly on the floor and is built in the wall. 


It is 52 inches lower than ordinary bath tubs, therefore it is easier to 


get in and out of. 
The water cannot splash, but enters noiselessly. 


The Sierra is built of one piece of Porcelain Enameled [ron Ware, glazed inside and out. 
It has a beautiful shining white surface. 


Its massive lines are striking and simple. 
+ | 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Main Office and Showroom For sale by all jobbers Factories 
67 New Montgomery St. Richmond & San Pablo 
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Official News of Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 
The Architect is the Official Organ of the 


San Francisco Chapter, Southern California 
Chapter and Washington State 
Chapter, A. I. A. 


The regular minutes of meetings of all Pacific Coast 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects are 
published on this page each month. 

San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, Edgar A. Math- 
ews, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, 
Morris M. Bruce, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, William B. 
Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco. Chairman of 
Committee on Competition, William Mooser, Nevada Bank 
Building, San Francisco. Date of Meetings, third Thurs 
day of every month; Annual, October. 

Southern California Chapter, 1894—President, J. Fe. Alli- 
son, 1405 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, A. R. 
Walker, 1402 Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Chairman of 
Committee on Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright & Callender Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. Date of Meetings, second Tuesday; except July 
and August at Los Angeles. 

Oregon Chapter, 1911—President, Joseph Jacobberger, Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, W. C. Knighton, 307-309 
Tilford Building, Portland, Ore. Chairman of Committee on Public 
Information, Joseph Jacobherber. Date of Meetings, third Thursday 
of every month at Portland; Annual, October. 

Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Charles H. Bebb, Seattle. 


Minutes of San Francisco Chapter 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
\merican Institute of Architects was held at Tait’s Cafe, 168 O'Farrell 
Street, on Thursday, September 20, 1917. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Edgar A. Mathews, the President, at 12:30 p. m. 

Members present were: John Bakewell, Jr.. Morris M. Bruce, Chesley 
IX. Bonestell, Jr., Arthur Brown, A. Reinhold Denke, Charles W. Dickey, 
W. B. Faville, J. S. Fairweather, August G. Headman, B. S. Hirschfeld, 
B. J. Joseph, John O. Lofquist. William Mooser, Edgar A. Mathews, 
Walter H. Parker, Matthew O’Brien, Fred H. Meyer, Smith O’Brien, 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, Albert Schroepfer, T. Paterson Ross, George 
Rushforth, G. Alexander Wright. 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

Board of Directors: No report. 

San Francisco Sub-Committee on Competitions: No report. 

City Planning: A report was received from Mr. Charles H. Cheney 
relative to the National City Planning Conference held in Kansas City, 
May 7, 8, 9, 1917. 

Institute Relations: No report. 

Commercial Bodies: No report. 

Education: No report. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

from Key-Hold Lath Company regarding amendment to the building 
laws affecting plasterboard; from E. C. Kemper relative to the resigna 
tion of Mr. L. T. Lenzen from membership in the Institute; from [. G. 
Garden relative to his resignation from the Chapter; from Otto Klee 
man relative to the payment of his dues; from State Commission of 
Immigration and Housing of California thanking the Chapter for its 
assistance and co-operation in the drafting of the bills and their final 
enactment into law; from Building Industries, enclosing membership 
cards to meetings; from the <lmerican Architect relative to the names 
of Chapter members who have given their services to the Government 
in the war; from Willis Polk relative to the State Building Competition. 

NEW BUSINESS 

Mr. Mooser spoke in reference to Mr. Charles Peter Weeks’ letter 
referring to Mr. Mooser’s report on the State Building Competition, 
which was a personal and not a committee report. There being no 
further comments, the letter was ordered filed. 

It was moved by Mr. Rushforth, and duly seconded, that Mr. Polk’s 
letter asking that the Chapter join in a request to the Governor to 
reopen the State Building Competition matter be laid on the table. 
Carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Mooser, and seconded, that Mr. Cheney's report 
of the National City Planning Conference in Kansas City be spread 
upon the minutes and copies sent to all Chapter members. 

Mr. Mathews reported receiving a letter from Frank Miles Day in 
regard to documents in preparation on professional practice and busi 
ness administration, which will prove very useful. 

It was moved by Mr. Mooser, and seconded, that those members of 
the Chapter who have entered the Federal service for the war shall 





lirst Vice-President, Daniel R. Huntington, Seattle. Second 
Vice-President, George Gove. Tacoma. Third Vice-Presi 
dent, L. L. Rand, Spokane. Secretary, J. C. Coté, Seattle. 
Treasurer, Ellsworth P. Storey, Seattle. Counsels: J. H. 
Schack, J. Stephen and Charles H. Alden. Date of Meetings, 
first Wednesday, except July, August and September, at 
Seattle, except one in spring at Tacoma. Annual, November. 

The American Institute of Architects —The Octagon, 
Washington, D. C. Officers for 1917: President, John Law- 
rence Mauran, St. Louis, Mo.; First Vice-President, C. 
Grant La Farge, New York City, N. Y.; Second Vice- 
President, W. R. B. Willcox, 400 Boston Block, Seattle, 
Wash.; Secretary, Burt L. Fenner, New York City, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
D. Everett Waid, 1 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Board of Directors for One Year—Charles A. Coolidge, 122 Ames 
3uilding, Boston, Mass.; Charles A. Favrot, 505 Perrin Building, New 
Orleans, La.; Elmer C. Jensen, 1401 New York Life Building, Chicago, 
Hl. For Two Years—Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Ben J. Lubschez, Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Horace Wells Sellers, 1301 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Three Years—William B. Faville, Balboa Building, San Francisco, 
oe Burt L. Fenner, New York City; Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha, 

eb. 


ke exempt from the payment of Chapter dues during the term cf their 
service. 

It was moved and seconded and carried that hereafter the meetings 
be held in the evening. 

It was moved by Mr. Schnaittacher, and seconded, that the Chapter 
resign its membership in the Civic League of Improvement Clubs on 
account of the entrance by the latter into the political field. 

NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 

The following nominations for officers for the ensuing year were 
made: 

Mr. Mooser nominated the present officers for re-election: Mr. Edgar 
A. Mathews, President; Mr. Sylvain Schnaittacher, Vice-President ; 
Mr. Morris M. Bruce, Secretary. 

Mr. Bakewell nominated Mr. Headman for Trustee. 

Mr. Meyer nominated Mr. Bakewell for President. 

It was moved by Mr. Mooser, and seconded, that the number of 
Trustees be increased and the nomination and election be conducted in 
conformity with the new forms of constitution and by-laws being pre- 
pared by the Institute. 

On motion of Mr. Faville, nominations were declared closed. 

ADJOURN MENT 

There being no further business before the Chapter, the meeting 
adjourned at 2:35 p.m. 

Subject to approval, Sept. 20, 1917. 

Morris M. Bruce, Secretary. 


Minutes of Southern California Chapter 


The one hundred and ninth meeting of the Southern California Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects was held at Jahnke’s Cafe, 
on Tuesday, September 11, 1917. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. J. E. 
at 7:15 p. m. 

The following members were present: J. E. Allison, J. C. Austin, 
J. J. Backus, F. P. Davis, P. A. Eisen, A. M. Edelman, W. E. Erkes. 
Lyman Farwell, R? C. Farrell, J. C. Hillman, R. G. Hubby, F. D. Hud 
son, J. P. Krempel, A. C. Martin, S. B. Marston, S. T. Norton, R. H. 
Orr, A. W. Rea, A. F. Rosenheim, W. J. Saunders, J. T. Vawter, A. R. 
Walker, August Wackerbarth, H. F. Withey, W. H. Willson. 

As the guest of the Chapter was present Mr. W. E. Prine, of the 
Southwest Contractor. 

Minutes of the one hundred and seventh and one hundred and eighth 
meetings were read and approved. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $45.48 in the regular Chapter 
Fund and $17.77 in the special fund. 

The Secretary reported collections made since the last meeting in 
amount $544, including $250 received from San Francisco. 

Collections in the special assessment fund, $25.00. 

Disbursements from the regular fund, $492.85, and from the special 
fund, $19.77. 

For the Board of Directors the Secretary reported three meetings 
held, the principal matter of business at all three meetings being caring 
temporarily for expenses incurred by the Legislative Committee. 


Allison, President, 
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Stucco of new color and texture 


The new aggregate-toned stucco gives the architect a fresh 
medium to work with—or at least a medium with fresh possibilt- 
ties. This stucco obtains its effects by adding screenings of 
richly colored granite or marble, or warm-toned sands or gravels 
to Atlas-White Cement in the finish coat. It is therefore 
necessarily capable of highly individual treatment with a great 
variation of color, tone, and texture. The color is permanent and 
shown in its fullest value by the white non-staining cement. 

Our monograph for architects, “Color Tones in Stucco,” 
describes our experiments in aggregate toning; reproduces in_ full 
scale and color sample panels of the results, each with its formula; 
lists some sources of available aggregates; and contains a con- 
venient guide to color stucco specifications. A copy will be 
mailed to you on request. The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 


New York or Chicago. 
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For the Chapter’s Committee on Membership, it was reported that 
Mr. Carleton Monroe Winslow, from the New York Chapter, had been 
transferred to the Southern California Chapter, and that Mr. R. Ger- 
main Hubby had been transferred from the Cleveland Chapter. 

For the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on Education, Mr. R. C. Farrell 
made the suggestion that the architects busy themselves with suggest- 
ing proper new books along architectural and allied lines for purchase 
by the Public Library. This recommendation was made upon the 
suggestion of Mr. Everett R. Perry, City Librarian. 

For the Chapter’s Committee on City Planning, Mr. Withey reported 
that further work would be necessary by those interested in the move- 
ment in view of the election of practically an entire new City Council. 

For the Chapter’s Committee on Revision of Constitution and By- 
Laws, Mr. John P. Krampel announced two meetings held and that a 
new draft of the Constitution and By-Laws would probably be ready for 
the coming meeting. 

Communications were read as follows: 

rom William Stanley Parker, advising that the charges made against 
Mr. Elmer Grey were under investigation by the Institute’s Board of 
Directors. 

From William Stanley Parker, notifying of the transfer of member- 
ship of Mr. Carleton Monroe Winslow, formerly of the New York 
Chapter. 

From William Stanley Parker, notifying of the transfer of R. Germain 
Hubby, formerly of the Cleveland Chapter. 

from the Southern California Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
offering co-operation with Chapter members in the framing of electrical 
specifications and by resolution requesting Chapter architects to confine 
the acceptance of bids to members of their Association. 

It was moved by Mr. A. C. Martin, duly seconded and carried, that 
the Secretary communicate with the Southern California Electrical 
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Contractors and Dealers, stating that the Chapter would be unable to 
bind its members as an organization to such an action and recommend- 
ing that said Association get in touch with the individual Chapter 
members. 

The President announced the meeting of the Joint Technical Societies 
on Thursday, September 13th, at which Mr. George Edwin Bergstrom 
would speak. 

Mr. R. Germain Hubby, a new member, following his introduction 
to the members of the Chapter, was called upon for a short talk. 

Under the head of new business, Mr. A. F. Rosenheim brought up 
for discussion the matter of various forms of alleged advertising 
indulged in by various Chapter members. 

Mr. A. C. Martin offered a defense for those members who believed 
that many of the methods referred to by Mr. Rosenheim were forms 
of legitimate publicity. 

After general discussion, a vote was taken on the question, particu- 
larly with reference to the publication of more or less technical articles 
referring to works performed, and the Chapter passed a resolution to 
the effect that such methods were legitimate forms of publicity and not 
advertising. 

After discussion relative to the practice of several newspapers in 
asking subscriptions for annual numbers, a resolution was offered that 
the Chapter should recommend to its members that in the future no 
further donations or subscriptions or gifts to newspapers for annual 
numbers be tendered by members of the Chapter. 

This resolution was further amended to cover instructions to the 
Secretary that a copy of such resolution be sent to all members. 

A vote of thanks was proposed, and adopted, to Mr. A. F. Rosenheim 
for his further activities in the Chapter’s welfare. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:40 p. m. 

Apert R. WALKER, Secretary. 


Report of the National City Planning Conference 
KANSAS CITY, MAY 7-8-9. 1917 
By CHARLES HENRY CHENEY, Delegate 


| have the honor to submit herewith my report on the proceedings 
of the Ninth National Conference on City Planning held in Kansas City 
on May 7, 8 and 9, 1917, which I attended as your delegate. About 
one hundred and forty delegates were present at the Conference, and 
most of the important cities in the United States were represented. 
This convention was declared by its president, Frederick L. Oimsted, 
to have been the most important and useful one ever held by the 
Conference. The local newspapers gave much publicity to the work of 
the convention, and it is interesting to quote from an editorial in the 
Kansas City Times (May 10th): 

“A few years ago nobody knew what city planning meant. We all 
understood that a well-managed business is planned for the future. But 
we had a notion that a city could grow in a haphazard way and there 
was no occasion to attempt to direct its growth along rational lines. A 
city plan was supposed to be merely a civic center about a city hall or 
courthouse. 

“Now we have learned that we were mistaken. We have discovered 
that we can plan for traffic ways, for industrial additions, for correct 
housing. Experience has taught us that too wide streets in the residence 
districts are wasteful. We have found that convenience and beauty and 
healthfulness are important city assets, and now we are discovering that 
there are trained men who can help us get these things—not visionaries, 
but men who have based their work on experience.” 

LARGE CITIES NOW HAVE PERMANENT COMMISSIONS 

It was reported that practically all the large cities of the country, 
with the exception of San Francisco—in fact, something over two hun- 
dred cities in all—have appointed permanent city planning commissions 
to advise and recommend to the Mayor, City Council or Board of 
Supervisors, as the case may be, well-thought-out plans and ordinances 
for zoning the city and for initiating and guiding city development in a 
business-like way, which politically elected boards find it difficult to do. 
By making it definitely somebody's business officially to plan and advise, 
these cities as a result are doing most constructive work, often effecting 
definite economics on a large scale. They seem to have overcome the 
continual bickering in each little local district, which fights the improve- 
ments of other sections of the city, a matter from which San Francisco 
has long suffered, as our Mayor and Board of Supervisors can testify. 

City planning involves consideration of zoning or districting so as 
to limit the height and bulk and use of all buildings, the study of railway 
terminals, traffic wavs, street widenings, parks and playgrounds and 
housing. Mr. Olmsted says that city planning is to show the divergent 
interests in the city’s growth how to pull together for the best use of 
the natural opportunities of the community. 

ZONING OR DISTRICTING OF CITIES 

The great importance of zoning or districting of cities was empha- 
sized at practically every session of the Conference. It was evident 
that the experts present without question regarded it as the first funda- 
mental step. California’s progress came in for a great deal of favorable 
comment, particularly as the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court upholding the Los Angeles zone ordinance seemed to be the basis 
for districting in New York and most of the other cities of the country. 

\t the special session on zoning, papers on different phases of the 
subject were read and discussed by Lawson Purdy, of New York City; 


Charles H. Cheney, of San Francisco; Edward M. Bassett, of New 
York City; Frank D. Stringham, of Berkeley, and a number of others. 
Mr. Purdy during his address said: 

“Every city contains horrible examples of homes ruined by the intru- 
sion of garages, stores or factories. Every large city in this country 
has buildings so high that they steal their neighbors’ light and air and 
monopolize the streets. Every one of these buildings is an extra haz- 
ardous investment. When its light and air has gone, its tenants go and 
the rent goes and the mortgagee can have the deed. 

“Some of the dearest things of life may not be reasoned in money, 
but all the advantages of city life and city ownership may be measured 
by money. Surely the general welfare demands that we shall zone our 
cities to protect our homes, protect life and protect values.” 

Mr. Purdy stated that one building which was assessed at $3,900,000, 
and which was mortgaged for $3,500,000, actually sold for $3,000,000 
after its light had been taken away by surrounding high buildings. 
One twenty-two story building, which rented its floor space at $1.00 
per square foot per year so long as it had light and air borrowed from 
its neighbors, now rents its space for 45 cents per square foot per year, 
its original tenants having vacated on account of the want of light and 
air resulting from the construction of new buildings on three sides. 
The reduction of values below Twenty-fourth Street in New York has 
been enormous on account of the construction of too high buildings. 
When the Equitable Insurance Company contemplated the erection of 
its new building on Broadway, the neighboring buildings got together 
and offered the company two and one-fourth million dollars if the com- 
pany would not build above the ninth story; that is to say, they would 
pay that amount for the light and air above that height. The company 
asked two and one-half million dollars for that privilege and the project 
fell through. The company then built its present forty-story building. 
Economic waste results from such haphazard construction, and there 
is no doubt but that New York should have long ago adopted an ordi- 
nance limiting the height of the buildings to be constructed in any part 
of the city. In July of last year, New York passed an ordinance cover- 
ing the entire city in which it has limited the height and bulk of buildings 
and divided the city into three classifications of uses. 

The Berkeley districting plan is much more complete than that of 
New York in segregating the different uses of buildings most carefully 
to protect residence districts. As probably more than ninety per cent 
of the buildings in Berkeley, as in Los Angeles and most other Western 
cities, are used for single family residences only, the problem out here 
is to protect that type of building. In New York City, where a very 
large proportion of the buildings are high, congested apartment build- 
ings, the problem is different. The Berkeley plan makes the formation 
of districts optional, which evidently would leave open a large area of 
the city undistricted for many years to come unless the city takes steps 
to classify the remainder of the city without waiting for the petition of 
the local residents in each neighborhood. It seemed to be the general 
opinion of this Conference that it was advisable to district the whole 
city at once and that Berkeley had best do this immediately to protect 
its standing in court. The Berkeley and Los Angeles ordinances do not 
of course establish heights of building districts or area districts as in 
New York, although the new California State zoning law now directs 
all California cities to do so. 
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RAILWAY TERMINALS 

George A. Damon, of Pasadena, presented an interesting paper on 
the subject of “Interurban Passenger Terminals.” He showed how 
important it was that Los Angeles secure better terminals for its sub- 
urban trains; that the latter could only successfully compete with the 
jitney bus when the street cars were not hampered by other traffic in 
going through the densely populated districts of the city and could 
operate trains with sufficient speed. Los Angeles should have all of 
its suburban terminals connected underground so that passengers could 
pass through the city without their being transferred over the crowded 
surface thoroughfares. 

The chief engineer of the Public Service Railway Corporation of 
New Jersey showed by lantern slides how Newark, New Jersey, had 
partially solved its transportation problem by constructing a modern 
central street car terminal and arranging for the taking on and discharge 
of passengers upon different levels. 

Lawson Purdy told how the electrification of the New York Central 
Railroad removed the smoke nuisance and added millions of dollars to 
the value of the property upon the street which lies over the under 
ground portion of the road. The trains are twenty-six feet under 
ground in an open cut, and no vibrations can be felt in the buildings. 

Kansas City has an excellent union railroad station where trains of 
all roads pass through the city with the greatest economy cf operation. 
Station and adjuncts cost approximately $40,000,000, the cost being 
bcrne by twelve railroads. 

Denver has a modern end-on union station, but trains have to back 
out, which of course is not the best kind of an arrangement. 

A. Pearson Hoover, of New York, read a paper on the subject of 
“Industrial Terminal and Its Relation to the City Plan.” This paper 
discussed the economic advantage of an industrial terminal, such as the 
famous Bush Terminal of New York. 

PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 

Mr. Jay Downer, engineer of the Bronx Parkway Commission, in an 
illustrated lecture demonstrated how the Bronx River for the entire 
distance from Bronx Park to Croton Dam had been reclaimed from an 
unsanitary, unsightly watercourse and converted into a beautiful stream 
bordered by parks and playgrounds, with a driveway along its course, 
all of which is destined to become the recreation ground of millions of 
people. 

Chicago has found in recent years that many of the smaller children 
in the city could not use the larger parks, for the reason that they were 
generally located too far apart and too far from the homes of these 
children. The city, therefore, recently created a Special Park Com 
mission to study this question. As a partial result of the labors of this 
commission, Chicago purchased, during the year 1915, forty-eight small 
parks scattered throughout the city. 

During the last twenty years, Kansas City (population approximately 
250,000) has spent $16,000,000 upon its park and boulevard system, paid 
for on the district assessment plan. This system is a source of health 
and much pleasurable enjoyment to that city, and one of which they are 
justly proud. One of the park commissioners of Kansas City suggested 
that cities hereafter in their park development provide landing spaces 
for aeroplanes. City planners generally are recommending that plat 
playgrounds be required in close vicinity to school buildings. In certain 
parts of New York, traffic is excluded from some of the streets during 
a portion of the day, in order that children may have a place to play. 

TRAFFIC WAYS 

The increased traffic resulting from the introduction of motor cars 
presents a most serious problem. In some instances the only remedy 
is to cut through new streets or to widen existing streets. Mr. Nelson 
P. Lewis pointed out that there are four ways of meeting this necessity : 

1. The setting back of the curb. 

2. The actual widening of a street by purchase of land. 

3. Requiring new buildings to be set back from the property line, 
the city acquiring an easement until such time as it may wish to acquire 
the fee. 

4. Putting the sidewalks under arcades, the city acquiring an ease 
ment for that purpose through the ground floor of existing buildings 
which are remodeled to include the arcade. 

The second method, which is the most efficient, is, of course, the most 
expensive. When the right to excess condemnation is once clearly estab 
lished, the expense to cities of widening streets would be reduced. We 
shall have an opportunity to vote on a constitutional amendment grant 
ing cities this power in California at our next general election. 

In the last ten years, Chicago widened Michigan Avenue at an expense 
of about $8,000,000 and widened Twelfth Street an expense of $4,000,000. 

New York has recently widened, or is now widening, two streets at 
a total expense of about $5,000,000 each. Mr. Lewis gave one illustra 
tion where an owner received in damages for the taking of land for 
the widening of the street a sum equal to what he had paid for the 
property, and the owner then sold the remaining portion of his lot for 
a sum equal to the damages paid, and this same owner had protested 
against the amount of damages which he had been allowed. 

Mr. Hill, city engineer of Kansas City, urged the separation of 
the light, fast-moving vehicular traffic from the slower and heavier 
vehicles. Traffic ways must form a complete system, and if they 
are not in the direct flow of business upon easy grades, they fail of 
their functions. Traffic is sure to follow the line of least resistance. 
It will go out of its way to avoid a bad road or a grade. There is 
no doubt but that a great deal has been accomplished by merely 
making traffic rules and regulations. A tremendous amount of traf- 
fic can be taken care of when well handled. This is well illustrated 
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by the intensive use made of the Great White Road to 
during the time of the German assault in February. All refugees 
and all of the munition supplies and ambulances to take care of the 
force of 800,000 men had to pass over this road. Over 30,000 passed 
one point of this road in one day, counting the vehicles going in 
both directions. If any one vehicle became disabled, it had to b« 
immediately thrown out of line. 


Verdun 


CITY PLANNING 
_ Most of our cities have not been scientifically planned and there 
is a common misconception that city planning and the city beautiful 
are synonymous terms. I quote Mr. McFarland: : 

‘There are people who imagine that city planning consists of cov- 
ering lamp posts with wriggling dolphins and ornamenting buildings 
with bunches of grapes and flowers tied with impossible stone rib- 
bons. Some cities have been built with this idea. Most of them 
look like a man in evening dress to his waist and with overalls the 
rest of the way down. A city plan has to be either right or wrong. 
Pompeii, Babylon and the most ancient of cities had their city plans 

“There is one city planning crown of which we can always boast. 
It is the national capital. It was designed for a national capital by 


the man for whom it was named. At a time when the colonists 
were hanging onto a strip of the Atlantic Coast by their eyebrows 
George Washington planned a city for future vears. All cities 


should be planned in this way for a purpose and for the future.” 

Mr. Charles E. Merriam, former alderman of Chicago, well ex- 
pressed the purpose of city planning: 

“City planning is city conservation. It is the same work on a small 
scale as national conservation is on a larger. We may measure our 
gains in square feet of land. We may appraise them in dollars and 
cents. We may chronicle them by the clock in terms of transportation 
time. We may gauge them by the reduction in the grim reaper’s toll of 
death and the sweeping ravages of disease. But we cannot measure by 
rule, scale, compass or computer the precious human values. the warmth 
and brightness of more abundant life, the happiness and joy of larger 
living, those personal values which transcend all others, and whese 
protection and promotion are the supreme end of government.” 

I have the honor to report my election to the Board of Governors of 
the American City Planning Institute, newly organized at this Confer 
ence to increase the efficiency and service of the country’s trained city 
planners for the benefit of the cities which employ them 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuas. H. Cueney, Delegate 


School Buildings of St. Louis, Mo. 


(Continued from page 253) 


brick lined rooms; shower baths and dressing booths 
are provided to accommodate relays of twenty to 
thirty pupils, who take their baths under 
vision of an attendant. 

The mechanical equipment of the building includes 
a steam plenum system of heating and ventilation, 
with temperature and humidity control, the air being 
washed and purified before entering the rooms. The 
heating is entirely indirect, and the ventilation is 
based upon nine air changes per hour in 
and four changes per hour in corridors. 


the super 


¢lass rooms 
The building 
is wired and fitted complete with electric fixtures, the 
light distribution at the desk level being figured upon 
the basis of three foot candles except for special 
rooms, Where a greater quantity of light is desired. 

A synehronizing clock and bell system, a house tele 
phone system between the principal rooms, and a 
mechanical cleaning system complete the equipment. 

The buildings are of fireproof construction through- 
out, except in the cases of buildings with pitched 
roofs, in which event the roof is of mill construetion 
over the fireproof ceiling of the upper story. 

The finish of the buildings is generally of oak, the 
floors are maple, and the walls and ceilings are painted 

lead and oil upon hard wall plaster 

The cost of these buildings complete, ready for 
their equipment of school furniture, and including the 
improvement of the school grounds, paving, fencing, 
etc., averages eighteen cents per cubic foot. 
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ARCHITECTS’ REFERENCE INDEX 


Containing List of Manufacturers, Their Representatives and Serviceable Literature 


ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Illustrated and descriptive pamphlet, 73%x10%, 8 pp. Pamphlet, 
4x8%, 8 pp. Price list, 3%x6%4. Literature of various sizes, 
samples, ete. ‘Service Sheets,’’ working drawings, details of 
application, size 164%x21\%. 

ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATHING 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Descriptive catalogue, 54x84, 24 pp. Catalogue of details and 
specifications for application of roofing and siding, size 8%x11, 
10 pp. Lists of buildings covered. Price lists, 3%x64, 6 pp., 
and literature of various sizes, samples, etc. ‘Service Sheets,” 
working drawings, details of application, size 16%x21%. 

ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Illustrated catalogue. Detail specifications, 8x10, 20 pp. Descrip- 
tive catalogue, various types of roof covering, 54x84. Vari- 
ous pamphlets, 3%x6. Current price lists, 3%x6%4, 6 pp. Lists 
of buildings and literature, various sizes, samples, etc. ‘‘Serv- 
— a working drawings. Detail of application, size 
64x21. 

BRICK, ENAMELED 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogue and various literature. 

Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Materials Co., 5 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogue on “Enameled Brick for Facing,’’ illustrating and listing 
names = prominent buildings finished with Enameled Brick. 
5x7, 48 pp. 

BRICK, FIRE AND REFRACTORIES 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Co., 2 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Imported and domestic brands. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Co., Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, l'rust and Savings Bldg. 

Price list No. 45 on Clay Products. 5x7% in. 70 pages, containing 

illustrations. 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Materials Co., 5 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive catalogue, 5x7, 54 pp. 
BRICK, PRESSED 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Co., Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, Trust and Savings Bldg. 

Price list No. 45 on Clay Products. 5x7% in. 70 pages, containing 
illustrations. 

Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Materials Co., 5 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Moulded and Ornamental Pressed Brick. General catalogue. 
5x7, 54 pp. 
BRICK, PAVING 
Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Co., Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Catalogues and various literature. 
CEMENT, PORTLAND 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, The, 30 Broad St., New York. 

(Western Representatives, see advertisement.) 

Building a Bungalow. Addressed to owners. Booklet 8x10% 14 
pp, with 4 insert plates. 

Choosing the Garage. Describing actual construction. Booklet. 
8x10% in. 26 pp. 

“Color Tones in Stucco,’ a booklet of 20 pages and cover, in full 
colors. Size 8%x11 in. 

Commercial Garages. With construction notes and architectural 
treatment. Booklet 8x10% in. 12 pp. 

Karly Stucco Houses. With modern stucco specifications. Book- 
let. 8%xil in. 24 pp. 

Guide to Good Stucco. 
84%x1l1. 20 pp. 

Handbook and _ “Treatise. 
64%x8% in. 250 pp. 

Information for Home Builders. Addressed to owners. Booklet. 
8%x10%. With 8 insert plates. 

Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Co., 2 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, Cal. 

Mt. Diablo Brand especially adapted for cementing oil wells. 

Literature and pamphlet supplies on request as furnished by 
the Portland Cement Association. 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco. 
Standard Portland Cement Co., Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Bulletin 12 pp. Size 6x9; also furnish bulletins and specifications 
for various classes of work requiring Portland Cement. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Descriptive Pamphlet, 3%x6. 12 pp. Descriptive, 4x8%. 8 pp. 
“Service Sheets’ working drawings. Detail of application. 
16%)x21%. 

ELEVATORS 
Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New York. 
Otis Elevator Co., 2300 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. Offices 
in all principal Coast cities. 
Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Bulletin. 6x9 in. 28 pp. 
ESCALATORS 
Otis Elevator Co., Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New York. 
Otis Elevator Co., 2300 Stockton Street, San Francisco, Cal. Offices 
in all principal Coast cities. 
Otis Escalators. Bulletin. 6x9 in. 36 pp. 
GARDEN POTTERY AND FURNITURE 
Sarsi Studios, 361 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlet. Pompeiian Stone. Size 6x9 in. 4 pp. 
GLASS 


W. P. Fuller & Co. Principal Coast cities. 
Plate, Sheet and Mirror Lists. 
Glass Samples. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 

J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal Pacific Coast 
representative CORRUGATED WIRE GLASS for skylight con- 
struction (without housings), used in connection with Asbestos 
Corrugated Sheathing. Catalogue of details. 8%x1l. 40 pp. 


Addressed to contractors. Booklet. 


Concrete in factory construction. 


IRONING BOARDS 
National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlet. 3%x6% in. 4 pp. 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS 
MacRorie-McLaren Co., 141 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive catalogue. 5x8%. 52 pp. 
LATH, METAL 
North = Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


Designing Data. 
4x6% in. 88 pp. 

Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath. Treatise on metal lath, with 
details and specifications. 6x9 in. 52 pp. 

“Chanelath’’ Handbook, Treatise on ribbed metal lath details and 
specifications of its application to reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and for plastering work. 6x9 in, 48 pp. 

Stucco Specifications. Reprint of the standard _ specifications 
adopted by the American Concrete Institute. 


Scientific treatise on reinforced concrete. 


LIME 
Henry se Lime and Cement Co., 2 Market Street, San Francisco, 
val, 


Santa Cruz and Cowell Santa Cruz Brands. 
MANTEL BRICK 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogues and various literature. 
Denny-nenton Clay & coal co., noge Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Catalogues and various literature. 
Gladdinj, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office. Trust and Savings Bldg. 
Price list No. 45 on Clay Products. 5x7% in. 70 pages, containing 
illustrations. 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Materials .o., 5 Crosslev Bidg., San kiancisco, Cal. 
Illustrative of designs for mantel. 5x6 in. 54 pp. 
MANTELS, STONE 
Sarsi Studios, 361 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlet on Art Cacn Stone. 6x9 in. 4] p. 
MILL WORK 
National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue of Moulding Columns, Doors and General Mill Work. 
7x10. 94 pp. 
PAINTS, ENAMELS AND WOOD FINISHES 
Berry Bros., Wight and Leibe Streets, Detroit. Mich. 
Berry Bros., 250 First Street, San Francisco. Cal. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish speci- 
fications. 4%x6% in. 94 pp. 
Luxeberry Cement Coating. Color card. 34%x8% in. 3 pp. 
Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 
San Francisco Office, A. L. Greene, Mgr., 311 California Street. 
Kyanize Enamel. Complete’ specifications. Booklet. 5x7 in. 


20 is 
Kyanize White Enamel. Directions. Circular. 3%x6 in. 8 pp. 
Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6 in, 24 pp. 
W. P. Fuller & Co. Principal Coast cities. 

Paints and Varnish specifications. 14-page booklet. 

Pertinent Facts on Paints and Painting. 14-page booklet. 

Color cards and descriptive circulars on: House Paints, Floor, 
Porch and special paints for all purposes. 

Silkenwhite Enamel, Tinted Panels, and descriptive matter, Wall 
Finishes and Kalsomine. 20-page booklet. 

Decorator’s Sample Books. 

The Muralo Co., New Brighton, New York. 
A. L. Greene, Manager San Francisco Office, 311 California Street, San 
Francisco, Cal, 

Catalogues, literature and color cards. 

R. N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogues, literature and color cards. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 

San Francisco Office, James Hambly & Sons, 268 Market Street, San Z 
Francisco, Cal. 

Los Angeles Office, 447-449 E. Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Catalogue. 4x9. 24 pp. 
Color plates. 

Bay State Finishes, Stains, and Varnishes. Pamphlets. Color 
cards, etc. 

PIPE, WOOD 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue of wood pipe and tanks for all purposes. 4x8% in. 
40 pp. 
PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
Pacific — Mfg. Co., 67 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 
Northern Manager, H. L. Frank, 80 Front Street, Portland, Ore. 
Southern es Cc. B. Noyes, 201 Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
General catalogue “C.’’ 6%x9 in. 176 pp. Indexed. 
School Sanitation Book. 6x9. 32 pp. 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
San Francisco Warehouse, Display Rooms and Offices, Bluxome St. 
Los Angeles Warehouse, Display Rooms, Offices, Mesquit St. 
Seattle, 5300 Wallingford Ave. 

General Catalogue ‘“P,’’ 9x12, 674 pp. General Catalogue ‘‘PF,”’ 
9x12, 329 pp. Factory Sanitation Catalogue, 9x12, 36 pp. 
Built-in Bath, 9x12, 37 pp. Pottery Catalogue Sanitary Earth- 
enware, 9x12, 38 pp. Shower Booklet, 3%x6, 19 pp. Efficiency 
Kitchen Book — Modern Kitchen Equipment, 5x7, 15 pp. 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home, 5x7%, 63 pp. 

PORTABLE HOUSES 
National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogue Treatise on Portable House. Suitable for any location. 

Size 4x9. 12 pp. 
POTTERY, GARDEN 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Co., Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, Trust and Savings Bldg. 
Price list No. 45 on Clay Products. 5x7% in. 70 pages, containing 
illustrations. 
REINFORCING 
North — Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
Tl 


“Chanelath” Handbook. ‘Treatise on ribbed metal lath details 
and specifications of its application to reinforced concrete 
construction and for plastering work. 6x9 in. 64 pp. 








ROOFING 
W. P. Fuller & Co. Principal Coast cities. 
Samples and descriptive circulars, 
ROOFING TIN 
Taylor Co., N. & G., 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. A. Drummond, 245 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
A Guide to Good Roofs. Booklet. 3%x5% in. 24 i 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6x94 in. 80 pp. 
“Service Sheets.’’ Working Drawings. Details of tin roofing con- 
struction and tables of covering capacity. 16%x21% in. 
Standard Specifications for Tin Roofing Work. 7%x9 in. 
Current Price List. 
SEWER PIPE AND CLAY PRODUCTS 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogues and various literature. 
Denny-nenton Clay & coal Lo., moge Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Catalogues and various literature. 
Gladdinj, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Anjeles Office, Trust and Savings Bldg. 
Price list No. 45 on Clay Products. 5x7% in. 70 pages, containing 
illustrations. 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Materials .o., 5 Crossley Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hand book and price list of sewer pipe, flue lining, chimney pipe 
and interlocking brick. 4x7. 22 pp. 
SLIDING DOORS 
National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
“Pitcher’s Disappearing Door.’”’ Folder. 3%x6 in. 8 pp. 
TANKS, WOOD 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue illustrative and descriptive of house and building tanks, 
towers and wood pipe for various purposes. 4x9. 40 pp. 
TERRA COTTA, ARCHITECTURAL 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Photographic albums, catalogues and literature of various sizes. 
Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Vo., Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocke: Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, Trust and Savings Bldg. 

“Standard Construction,’ published by the National Terra Cotta 
Society, containing details and plates for proper construction. 
Photographic albums of completed work. 

Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Specifications for architectural terra cotta and details of con- 
struction, 

Northern Clay co., Auburn, Wash. 
Photographic albums, catalogues and literature of various sizes. 
TILE, HOLLOW 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Denny-Renton Clay & Coal Co., Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Gladding, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, Trust and Savings Bldg. 

Price list No. 45 on Clay Products. 5x7% in. 70 pages, containing 

illustrations. 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Materials ‘ 0., 5 Crossley Bldg.. San Fiancisco, Cal. 
Hollow Tile Fireproofing. General catalogue. 5x7 in. 54 pp. 
TILE, ROOFING 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Catalogues and various literature. 

Gladdiny, McBean & Company, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office. Trust and Savings Bldg. 

Price list No. 45 on Clay Products. 5x7% in. 70 pages, containing 
illustrations. 

Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., Frost Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Materials ‘o0., 5 Crosslev Bidg.. San Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogue showing attractive application of details and specifica- 
tions for roofing tile. 8x1l in. 32 pp. 
TREES, PLANTS AND SHRUBS 
MacRorie-McLaren Co., 141 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive catalogue. 5x8%4. 52 pp. 
VARNISHES 
Berry Bros., Wight and Leibe Streets, Detroit, Mich. 
Berry Bros., 250 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Luxeberry cement 
coating co.or cards. 34x8%. 3 pp. Complete varnish specifi- 
cations. 4%4x6%. %4 pp. 

Boston Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 
San rrancisco Office, A. L. Greene, Mgr., 311 California Street. 

Kyanize White Enamel. Directory Circular. 3%x6 in. 8 pp. 

Kyanize Enamel. Complete Specification Booklet. 5x7. 20 pp. 

Price lists of varnishes and enamels. 3%x6. 24 pp. 

W. P. Fuller & Co. Principal Coast cities. 

Unvarnished Facts. 8-page pamphlet. 

Varnish and Enamel Descriptive Catalogue. 32-page catalogue. 

Valentine’s Valspar. Booklets and Circulars. 

Wooden Panels Finishes with Fuller Varnishes and Oil Stains. 
Over 1,000 different Finishes. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
James Hambly & Sons, 268 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlets and color cards. 
tos Anieles Office, 447-449 E. Third Street. Los Angeles. Cal. 
R. N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlets, descriptive literature and color cards. 
SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pamphlet in colors. 3%x6%4. 24 pp. 
WALL BOARDS 
i National Mill & Lumber Co., 318 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
: Pamphlet. A treatise on application of wall boards. 34%x6%. 6 pp. 
Also sample. 
WATER HEATERS 
Hoffman Heater Co., Lorain, Ohio. 
Hoffman Heater Co., 397 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Descriptive catalogue. 5x7 in. 32 pp. 
WATERPROOFING 
W. P. Fuller & Co. Principal Coast cities. 
Color samples and descriptive circulars. 
Concreta and Armorite. 
The Muralo Co., New Brighton, New York. 
San Francisco Office, A. L. Greene, Mgr., 311 California Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Catalogues and various pamphlets. 
R. N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pamphlets and literature. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
James Hambly & Sons, 268 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office, 447-449 E. Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Catalogue. 6x9 in. 
24 pp. 
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Residence cf Mrs. T. R. Baker, Clifton Park, Lakewood, O. 
G. B. Bohm, Architect 


Guardian of Your Buildings 


When your building is finished, when from 
roof to basement it just suits you—call in 
the Bay Stater and let him keep it so. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating covers 
up walls of brick, concrete or stucco. It seals 
every crack and crevice. Wards off the 
effects of wear and weather. 


Besides a preservative Bay State Coating is a 
beautifier. White and a variety of attractive tints 
offer a selection that meets individual tastes. 


Entrust your handiwork to the Bay Stater’s care. 
Write for Booklet No. 42, which tells you a lot 
about “Bay State” and ask for a sample which will 
prove all the book says. Do that today. 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler makes cracks in 
cement disappear like magic. It makes a patch 
that shows no seams. A sample will prove it. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO.,, Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 


BOSTON, MASS. New York Office: Architects’ Building 


BAY STATE ; 


Brick and Cement Coating 


The Bay Stater 





Distributing Agents: 
JAMES HAMBLY & SONS, 268 Market St., San Francisco 
and 447-449 E. Third St., Los Angeles 
F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle The J. McCraken Co., Portland 
Jones-Moore Paint House, San Diego 


Current Notes 
WINDOW VENTILATION 


School rooms should 
have an abundance of 
fresh air and perfect ven- 
tilation. Fresh air is nec- 
essary! Good ventilation 
equally so! Without these 
the scholars breathe and 
re-breathe the poisonous 
gases exhaled; become 
dull, incompetent, un- 
healthy, without ambition 
or zest to study and learn. 
Hence the necessity and 
value of fresh air and 
ventilation. 

Tilting Simplex win 
dows have solved the 
problem! They supply an 
abundance of fresh air 
and furnish perfect ven- 
tilation. “This is accom- 
plished by reason of the 
sashes tilting outwardly, 
forcing the air inwardly 
and upwardly over the scholars in a draughtless cir- 
culation to every part and portion of class room, while 
automatically the used, exhausted air full of carbon 
dioxide gas, owing to its greater weight, falls and is 








TYPICAL INTERIOR OF CLASS ROOM 


THE 


SIMPLEX WINDOW CO. dnc.) 


Information, Details and Catalogues Furnished. 





and Comments 


expelled through lower opening of sash, particularly 
so when windows are extended down to within ten or 
twelve inches of the floor. For this purpose the win- 
dows should be made with three sashes instead of 
two. Separate shades should’ be attached to each 
sash, which, when drawn up over inner side, forms 
protection from the sun; when sashes are openly 
tilted, sufficient light will enter and you still have the 
full capacity of window for fresh air, creating through 
the use of these windows open-air class rooms. which 
can be in winter time closed and made both weather 
and wind proof, thus performing the two-fold function 
of being both an open-air window with perfect venti- 
lation and also a weather-proof, wind-tight window 
when closed. 

Simplex windows during the last five years have 
proven their superiority in all essentials. About one 
thousand schools are using them, which is only a small 
percentage of Simplex installation. 

This cut shows our latest improved metal track 
fixture and takes the place of grooves in jambs or 
head and sill, guiding and holding sash slidably in 
proper position. The metal weather-strips shown 
attached to side of sash form tight engagement with 
window frame and efficiently exclude the wind and 
eold. Simplex windows are easily and economically 
constructed and are suitable for all kinds of buildings. 
Investigate! They will answer your requirements 
and give satisfaction. 


Simplex 
Improved 
Fixtures 


With Metal Weather Strips are a revela- 
tion for Tilting Reversible Sash. 
Efficient in every way. Weather and Wind 
Proof. — 100% Ventilation. 
Durable. Easily Operated. 


Simplex Standard Reversible 
Simplex Casement Reversible 
Suitable for All Buildings. 


Agents: 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., East of Rocky Mountains. 
H. D. Carter & Co., Portland, Ore. 
F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 
R. H. Hoskins, Spokane, Wash. 
C. F. Porter, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Lewers & Cooke, Honolulu, T. H. 
Diamond Match Co., Chico, Cal. 
U. S. Metal Products Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sierra Nevada Wood & Lumber Co., 

Hobart Mills, Cal., Reno and Carson City, Nev. 
R. O. Kimbrough, Sacramento, Cal. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 
M. Rayner, San Jose, Cal. 


525 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


(Underwriters’ Label Secured). 
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MELROSE PLANT OF THE NATIONAL MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY 


The National Mill and Lumber Company’s new plant of wooden tanks, pipe and boxes, all of which are man- 
is located near Melrose, on the Tidal Canal. With our ufactured in separate buildings aside from the pianing 
large stock of lumber, both soft and hardwoods, also mill. 
our up-to-date machinery, along with the railroad and We carry many side lines with our millwork, such 
water facilities, we are able to give you millwork as as flag poles, Schumacher Wallboard, and are the sole 
good as the best, and delivery that is unsurpassed by manufacturers of the famous Piteher Sliding Door, 
our competitors. Partition and Duofold Ironing Boards, which are both 

We estimate and furnish millwork for the largest, popular on account of their simplicity, and saving of 
most efficient and particular architects in San Fran- space, 
cisco. A few of the many recent buildings we have Mr, Architect, we are at your service, extending to 
supplied in San Francisco are: The University Hos- you an invitation to inspect our plant and products 
pital, the Polytechnic High School, the Woman’s Club, to satisfy vourself that we are capable of handling 
and the Tobin residence, anything manufactured under the heading of a finished 

In addition to our millwork we are manufacturers wood product. 


We have many pieces of 


rere «Mt. Diablo 


Reproduced from the Antique 


Fountains, Sun-Dials, Benches 


etc., executed in Marble and e in eC 1) [ 
Art. Stones 


Awarded Gold Medal P. P. I. E. 


Sarsi Studios 


361 GOLDEN GATE AVE. 
Near Larkin Phone Market 2970 


ing MR se Cowell Santa Cruz Lime 





Henry Cowell Lime and Cement 





. Company 

2 Market Street, San Francisco 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. Branches: 

Oakland Sacramento San Jose Santa Cruz 


Tacoma, Wash. 





Portland, Ore. 
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MADRONA SCHOOL, SEATTLE EDGAR, BLAIR, Architect 


This Building Is AMBLE R . Red Color, 8x16 
Roofed with Asbestos Shingles American Method 


The Roof that is as Permanent as the Foundation 


HIS roofing cannot burn, as you know it is impossible to burn Asbestos and Portland Cement, 
which the "AM BLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES are made of and nothing else; they greatly reduce 


your fire insurance rates. 


Why not pay for roofing once and be done with the eternal upkeep expense? No paint required; they lay flat, 
do not curl, split, crack, decay or rust. They are made in Red and Gray color, do not require heavy ‘roof con- 
struction for support, and will outlast the building. 


Specify AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES. We hold all patents for manufacturing by the “CENTURY” process, 


the only serviceable and practical method. Write for more facts, samples and prices. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding 
85 per cent Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Covering and Asbestos Building Lumber 






EVERYTHING IN ASBESTOS 


For Sale by Pacific Coast Dealers 











California Cornice Works Los Angeles Gillen-Chambers Co. Portland 
Howe Bros. Los Angeles F. T. Crowe & Co. Seattle and Tacoma 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works — San Francisco Consolidated Supply Co. Spokane 





KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. Stock J. A. DRUMMOND 
Manufacturers Carried in Pacific Coast Representative 
AMBLER, PA i. S.. Am. San Francisco 245 Mission Street - SAN FRANCISCO 
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MADRONA SCHOOL, SEATTLE 


This Building Is AMBLE R Red Color, 8x16 
Roofed with Asbestos Shingles American Method 


The Roof that is as Permanent as the Foundation 


EDGAR BLAIR, Architect 


HIS roofing cannot burn, as you know it is impossible to burn Asbestos and Portland Cement, 
which the "AM BLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES are made of and nothing else; they greatly reduce 


your fire insurance rates. 


Why not pay for roofing once and be done with the eternal upkeep expense? No paint re quired; they lay flat, 


do not curl, split, crack, “de scay or rust. They are made in Red and Gray color, do not require heavy ‘roof con- 
struction for support, and will outlast the building. 


Specify AMBL ER ASBESTOS SHINGLES. We hold all patents for manufacturing by the “CENTURY” process, 


the only serviceable and practical method. Write for more facts, samples and prices. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles, Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding 
85 per cent Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Covering and Asbestos Building Lumber 


EVERYTHING IN ASBESTOS 


For Sale by Pacific Coast Dealers 


California Cornice Works Los Angeles Gillen-Chambers Co. Portland 
Howe Bros. Los Angeles F. T. Crowe & Co. 


Seattle and Tacoma 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works — San Francisco Consolidated Supply Co. 


Spokane 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. . J. A. DRUMMOND 


Stock 
Manufacturers Carried in 


Pacific Coast Representative 
AMBLER, PA. - U. S. A. San Francisco 


245 Mission Street - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gladding, McBean 
& Co. 


GUARANTEED to meet Standard and 
U.S. Government Specifications for 
first grade Portland Cement. 


Manufacturers of 


CLAY PRODUCTS 
Santa a Portland Cement 
ompany 


Works: Davenport,-Cal. 


Standard Portland Cement 


Corporation 
Works: Napa Junction, Cal. 
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Office Crocker Building, San Francisco 
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Works Lincoln, California Ganaral Oboes 


Crocker Building San Francisco 
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See ce Konno in Le cL NTA A 


PORTLAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


a FEMA 


Makers of AUTOMATIC 
NASON’S OPAQUE FLAT FINISH GAS WATER HEATERS 


A flat oil paint made in soft Kalsomine Tints, 
that is washable; a practical article for 
walls, ceilings, etc., that is most 
economical and durable. 
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The 


Hoffman Heater Co. 


: Pacific Coast Branch 
ee TT er a 397 Sutter Street 


DENNY-RENTON 
CLAY & COAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architecttiral Terra Cotta 


Estimates Furnished on Request 


Agency for 
Tamm & Nolan Co.’s High Grade Varnishes and Finishes 
Goods made on the Pacific Coast for the climate of this Coast. 
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Offices 


536 + 13th Street e OAKLAND 
636 South Hill Street - LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE LIGHTNING CO, 
Seattle, Wash, 
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UTAH GAS & COKE CO, 
Salt Lake, Utah 
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General Offices, Hoge Buildin SEATTLE, WASE. 
ee ee Cost Less --- Does MORE 
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The Carleton Apartments, San Francisco 
C. A. MEUSSDORFFER, Architect 
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Equipped with Three Otis Automatic Push Button Elevators 


yy 
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HE automatic elevator that stops at your door at the push 

j of a button, unlocks the door and takes you down, is no 
longer regarded as extraordinary~so swiftly do we grow 
accustomed to the advances of science. But in the making of 
the push-button elevator as well as in the manufacture of the 
big office building electric elevators, there has gone the result 
of years of experience and the best thought of master crafts- 
men. OTIS is the name instinctively associated in your mind 
with elevator service, because OTIS ideas and inventions have 


so long led. The specification of OTIS ELEVATORS is the 
natural tribute to leadership. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


2300 Stockton Street 
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San Francisco, California 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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